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tially a product of the human mind and has no meaning apart
from man. There is more meaning in the statement that
man gives laws to nature than in its converse that nature
gives laws to man/' When a law has been found to be true
in all known cases, we naturally expect that it would apply to
cases that might hereafter come to our knowledge. The
greater the number of cases in which a law has been observ-
ed to hold good, the greater is the probability that it is
universally true. If the sun has risen daily without fail
during the last 5,000 years ( = 1,826,213 days), the odds in
favour of its rising to-morrow are 1,826,214101, and this
amounts to saying that the rising of the sun to-morrow is
pratically certain. Thus every natural law represents a
limitation of our thoughts, of our expectations.  The more
closely our thoughts are adapted to the sense-given facts,
the greater are the restraints to the possibilities of our think-
ing, and stronger is the instinctive tendency to expect an
event to happen in exactly the same manner as before. It
is only in this sense that we speak of the uniformity of nature.
We can only say that the laws of nature are practically uni-
versal, but not theoretically so. This practical certainty is
all tliat man is capable of obtaining, and this is enough to
serve him as a guide in life. Theoretical certainty would
imply perfect and infinite knowledge, but this evidently is
beyond man's capacities. All attempts to go far beyond the
region of experience, whether it be in time or in space, must
be affected with the greatest insecurity, because the prob-
ability of the results is nil.

This so-called teleological argument for the existence of
Psvara often takes another form. From certain relations
observed between the parts of organisms, it is inferred that
they have been designed to serve a definite purpose. The
eye, it is imagined, has been made for the purpose of seeing,
just as a watch is constructed to show the hour. But in
drawing this inference they are applying analogy to a region
far beyond the limits of experience, and the conclusion must
accordingly be " infinitely precarious," that is to say, can
have no element of probability connected with it. Further,
the idea of purpose, as has been oointed out hv TTnnt i*c